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Dr. Bateman follows closely Ross, Charcot, and Bastian in his defini¬ 
tion of the various forms of aphasia and their localization in the brain 
cortex. He is careful to give his own opinion, however, that the whole 
case is still “ not proven.” 

Aphasia is divided into two groups—motor and sensory. The lesion 
of true motor aphasia, or aphemia, is located in the posterior end of the 
third frontal convolution of the left side. Agraphia, or inability to 
write, which is often, but not always, associated with aphasia, is due to 
lesions in the posterior part of the second frontal convolution. The sen¬ 
sory forms are subdivided into word-blindness and word-deafness, and 
the lesions are located respectively in the angular gyrus and in the three 
temporo-sphenoidal convolutions. The author has dwelt almost exclu¬ 
sively upon cortical lesions, and, it seems to us, pays too little attention 
to lesions of connecting tracts in the white matter. He describes many 
varieties of these several forms of speech-defect, his book being very 
complete in this respect. 

The author calls attention frequently to the fact that he employs the 
term aphasia in its “ widest and most general sense.” He uses the word, 
in fact, to cover all forms of loss of speech, and this inexact use of the 
word is, in our opinion, the cardinal defect of the book. This is shown, 
for instance, in the chapters on the etiology, diagnosis, and jurisprudence 
of aphasia, in which the author treats largely of hysteria, fright, worms, 
constipation, reflexation, deaf-mutism, belladonna, alcohol, certain of the 
infectious diseases, the puerperium, blood-poisoning, and snake-bite as 
causes of various kinds of speech-defect. To include all possible affec¬ 
tions of speech produced by such diverse causes under the generic term 
“aphasia” is, we submit, to misuse that term and to leave a very con¬ 
fused idea in the reader’s mind of the exact seat and pathological anat¬ 
omy of the particular lesion which Dr. Bateman at any time may mean. 
Certainly the loss of speech from fright, its suppression in hysteria, its 
confusion in alcoholic intoxication, its non-existence in deaf-mutism, are 
all very different from the loss of the speech-faculty due to a few limited 
cortical lesions which we have learned to call “ aphasia.” 

We have felt it incumbent upon us to point out this peculiarity of the 
book because others may be disappointed, as we have been, to find that 
the volume is not limited to a critical digest of the subject of its title- 
page, but is burdened with much irrelevant matter. Such a digest, at 
this time, we believe, would be well received. We have, however, no 
intention to dispraise a really good and interesting book, which shows 
every evidence of laborious research, conscientious endeavor, and a wide 
and ready culture. J. H. L. 


A Manual of Organic Materia Medica, By John M. Maisch, Ph.M., 
P.D. Fourth edition. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1890. 

Former editions of this work have been given such favorable recep¬ 
tion that it seems unnecessary again to enumerate the valuable points of 
Prof. Maisch’s book. Suffice it to say, that there is in no language a 
work which treats upon organic materia medica with as much precision 
and thoroughness compatible with its brevity. That it should have gone 
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through four editions in eight years is evidence enough that it fills a 
want and is appreciated by students. The publisher’s part of the work 
is especially well done, both typographical matter and illustrations being 
of the highest order. It is to be regretted that organic materia medica 
seems to be drifting further and further away from the studies at our 
medical schools, although army and navy examining medical boards 
require a knowledge thereof. To the physician or student of medicine 
interested in the study of this subject this work will prove of the greatest 
value. L. W. 


Text-book of Medical Chemistry. By Elias H. Bartley, B.L., M.D. 

Second edition. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1890. 

The second edition of this well-known work comes to us revised and 
improved. The change in the classification, in accordance with the 
periodic law, certainly enhances its value as a text-book on modern 
chemistry, as also does the addition to the chapter on ptomaines. The 
enlargement of the part treating on the subject of poisons, and the addi¬ 
tion of a “short” chapter on urinary tests, make it more valuable as a 
medical chemistry than could be claimed for the first edition. In view 
of the fact that the chemistry of the urine is one of the most important 
applications of chemistry to medicine, it is to be regretted that the chap¬ 
ter on this subject should be admittedly brief, while technical processes, 
quite useless to the physician, receive undue prominence. The introduc¬ 
tion of the cuts illustrating the manufacture of coal-gas and nitric acid, 
etc., might well have been omitted. The frontispiece illustrating ab¬ 
sorption spectra does little credit to the publishers, and after a successful 
first edition could have been expected to be superseded by a colored 
plate. The glossary of unusual chemical terms seems out of place in a 
text-book on chemistry, as these terms might well be looked for, if needed, 
in medical dictionaries. Dr. Bartley’s work is one of undoubted merit 
and will prove a reliable guide for the student of medicine. 


L. W. 



